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litis * CosEunitv Loioutsrs Uk 
Author : Richard Alexander 

At the recent PCi snow at Oiyspia I picked up two leaflets 
relating to Cowunity Computers UK. They are a part of the 
Inter-Action eipire and appear to offer help and training to the 
voluntary sector on coiputing. They also help arrange Coiputer 
Caaps, coaputer activities in playscneaes and youth duos, and 
with unemployment projects with young people. The training 
courses tney run seem puite cheap compared with the commercial 
courses currently available, but then again I would imagine that 
their clients are not as well-off as commercial customers. They 
aiso run a consultancy service but do not specify what areas 
this covers. They will oe publishing two nooks in the new year 
which say (or may not!) be of interest to Black Chip readers : 

"Which Hardware? Which Software? For charities/voluntary 
grouDs", costing £5.95 (or £4.70. olus Dip if pre-paid) and 

'Community Cosouter Projects' costing £4.95 or £3.95 
Dre-paid (plus pip). 

If I get sent copies of these to review I'll certainly do 
so, otnerwise you'll have to find out what they're like for your 
selves. Aiso if anyone has any information about Community 
Comouters UK and whether their courses are any good then oiease 

send the relevent information to Black Chip and we'll pass on 
the info. 

The address is Communitv CosDuters UK, Inter-Action Trust, 
Royal Victoria Bock, London E1A 1BT (01-511-0411/2). 


Title : Public information and Public Communications Policv 

Author : hit* Hal as 


i nave just receiveo from Hike Hales a oraft working paper 
witn the above title. It is intended as the oasis for a poliq 
Document for the Communications Camoaign. I haven't really hat 
time to fully digest ail the lmoiications of this reoort or its 
orooosais for action, but on first reading it looks ver) 
interesting, if a tritie statist in its orientation, especially 
as regards funding. It is cremissed on the return to power of t 
ieft-wing progressive oarty which will provide us ail with lots 
of money so that we can use ail the wonderful new technology 
being oroduced - rather lire the scene at the 6LC in the nasi 
year or two. 1 am somewhat suspicious of the ooiitics beninc 
this as if there's one game I'm not getting involved witn. its 
another mad scramble for money - either in ‘a jobs for the 
persons' scam or 'money for thes whose face fits' scaa. Ail this 
oemg financed by taxes on Capital which hapDiiy sits there anc 
iets it happen. Nahhnh... puli the other one i 

Having said which, the issues that Hike raises are very 
lEocrtant anc as it is a draft paper 1 recommend that evervons 
writes to Hike c/o 125 Bossods Drive, Crawley, W.Sussex RH11 BLF 
to get a copy and then adc their views to it. if anyone oets ii 
.ogetner m time we might be abie to have an informed discussion 
around this paper at the readers mestino. 


Ricnard 


* To network those who object to 
the increasing use of high- 
technology in the military, and 
who want to encourage high- 
technology for human development, 

* To provide information concerning 
weapon systems, disarmament, devel¬ 
opment, the economics of the arms 
race, and alternative methods of 
defence. 

* To help develop plans for con- 
verting industry from military 

.to peaceful production. 

» 

* To encourag e the development of 
positive, socially-useful appli- 
cations of high-technology. 

* To coordinate action to de—escalate 
the involvement of hi—technology 

in arms development, production 
and deployment. 


( 
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INPUT'S CURRENT PROJECTS 

Monthly educational meetiogs . 

INPUT/OUTPUT, a quarterly news¬ 
letter on issues of concern to 
INPUT supporters ($lO/year). 

Helping organize an international 
conference on "Computer Reliability 
of Military Systems" (1986). 

A Conversion Task Force to help 
develop plans for converting industry 
from military to peaceful production. 


POSSIBLE FUTURE PROJECTS *■ 

A working group to promote the peace¬ 
ful uses of outer space. 

An AlterNET Working Group to develop 
a computer network for those working 
towards goals similar to INPUT'S. 

An Alternative Defences Project to 
help develop alternative defence 
plans for Canada. 

* INPUT welcomes your suggestions 
and involvement on any project. 
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INPUT (Initiative for the 
Peaceful Use of Technology) 

Box 248, Station B 
OTTAWA, CANADA, KIP 6C4 
Phone: 613-230-6678 
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Neicoae to the secono printed copy of Black Cnio. i none 
mat you will enjoy reading it. Please feel tree to write in and 
coaaent on anything in Black Cnio. It would waxe ay life easier 
as editor if peoole writing in could distinguish oetween those 
‘.teas leant to be private coiiunications and those tor 
cublication. Therefore I propose that ail iteas aooressed to 
'Black Chip' will be for publication and anything addressed to 
'Ricnard Alexander* will be private and not aeant for 
oubiication. O.K. ? 


Next, apologies. Firstly due to pressure of study, not to 
aention the tiae it takes to get this and the new Bulletin of 
Anarchist Research ready, I haven't been able to get the second 
oart of ay article written. Those of you who read the first part 
aay reaeaber that it suffered froa a lack of proof-reading, so 
I'd like to take ay tiae over the next oart! Also apologies for 
tne non-appearance of various reviews of journals and so forth 
”nat I d hoped to have received for this issue - alas they have 
not aaterialised so you'll all have to wait a bit longer - 
assuaing that they ever get written! Also I aust apologise for 

tne ooor duality of the photocopying on the iast issue, (and 

* 

suite iikeiy on this one as well!). This is due to circuastances 
tevond ay control, i.e. the people who rent the copier I use 
can't be bothered to get it serviced so one gets lines all over 
tne place - great! Finally apologies to everyone who was 
expecting to get answers to letters sent to ae recently - I will 
cry and answer thea either in the letter you get with this copy 
of Black Chip, or shortly afterwards. 


O.K. what's in store for the next issue ? Obviously a lot 
oepenos on wnat you all send in for publication. The deadline 
for the next issue will be Noveaber 30th, 1985. However I can 
let you know that there will be another instaliaent in tne 
“Losputers : To Use or not* debate hot froa the pages of the 
aoaen for Life on Earth aagazine, a 5 page article on Reagan's 
Star iiars plans and how they are dependent totally on coaputers, 
and that to work properly they will need to be 100X reliable tne 
first tiae they’re used - which ali coaputer-buffs will 
recognise to be an iapossibility. There aay be the reprints froa 
Here and Now and any other iteas of interest. That little lot 
already accounts for aore than half the next issue, if I use 
thea ail, but obviously I give priority to original aaterial, if 
at all possible. Regarding reviews, I understand that the next 
issue of the Radical Science Journal is devoted to coaouters - 
but 1 haven't seen it yet: there’s bound to be soae new books 
ana software worth reviewing and if I’a really short of aaterial 
Ill let you ali know how awful (or otherwise) the Sinclair fiL 
is, even at its new low price. But first I'll need to get a 
colour aonitor and lead and soae aeans of hooking it up to ay 
printer - possibly using the Spectrua as a print spooler. 

> Finally I hope to see as aany of you as oossible at the 
readers aeeting on the 26th (who needs another CND Beao!), or 
at the Anarchist iookfair on Noveaber 9th at the Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Souare, London (10.00 aa - 6.00 pa). 

Richard Alexander 
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NETWORKS AND MICROCOMPUTERS 



Thesis 1 : 

A hoae coaputer by itself is of iiaited use. 

A hoae coaputer pius a aodea and a teiennone oecoaes a powerful 
tool with virtually uniiaited uses; one can 

a) access the power and facilities of large coaputers, 

b) access an increasing variety of national and inter¬ 
national databases containing auch useful inforaation, 

c) coaaunicate with other coaputer users, nationally and 
internationally, directly or via a growing nuaber of 
of organised networks. 

Thesis 2 : 

Because of the large sales of *doaestic* coaputers and the 
coaaercial opportunities for exploiting this aarket furtner by 
opening up access to databases and coaaunication facilities for 
the doaestic user, the price of aodeas has fallen drastically. 
This puts thea within easy reach of working-class households and 
opens up aany possibilities for working-class organisation, in 
particular it enables fast, direct and auitipie contact, 
"horizontally*, at the grass-roots level, thus providing a 
| i potential threat to the holders of power and the bureaucratic 
establishaents of hierarchical organisations. 


The aessage of Thesis 1 is: if you already possess a aicro- 
coaputer, get a aodea and start exploring its power. But read 
*The On-Line Handbook* first. (1) 

The aessage of Thesis 2 is: get together with others in the 
class struggle to consider how best to exploit the *New 
Technology* through non-authoritarian organisation - and start 
by reading "The On-Line Handbook". 


Brief note on the Hatheaatical Concent of a Network 
Hatheaatically a network is a special case of a graph. A 
graph is siapiy a collection of points which aay or not have 

connections between thea. A network is a totally connected 
graph. 



Graphs and networks aay be displayed pictorially using 
circles (nodes) to represent the points and continuous lines 
(arcs) to represent the connections between thea. If direction 
of connection is iaportant, the arcs aay carry arrow-heads to 
indicate either unidirection or bidirection; the diagraa is then 


a directed graph- or digraph. 

A graph is totally connected if it is possible to trace 
paths along the arcs to show that each and every pair of nodes 


is connected directly or indirectly. If any circular path exists 
in a network we have a soecial case of a network, naaely a aesh. 

Graph theory, network theory and aesh theory have Droved to 
be extraordinarily useful in analysing systeas of ail 
descriptions; the eieaents of a systea are treated as nodes and 
relationships between thea are treated as arcs. In particular, 
network theory has been used extensively to analyse the 
properties of organisations and to design inforaation systeas to 
serve their needs for inforaation processing and coaaunication. 

Ali political aniaais, froa anarchists to fascists, are 
concerned about huaan social, econoaic and political systeas and 
would do well therefore to acouaint tneaselves with the 
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ruoiaents of network theory and its application to huaan 
organisations. (2) It is particularly iaportant to do so if one 

is concerned with the iapact of the so-called "new technology" 

upon society. Tne internal circuitry of a coaouter is a network. 

A configuration of a coaputer and its peripheral devices is a 

network. Coaputer prograas are networks. Bata structures are 

networks. Systeas involving coaputers and people are networks. 

lut wnen tne tera "networks" is used in the context of coaputer 

technology it usually refers to systeas which allow for direct 
coaaunication between coaputers. 

Coaputer Networks 

In coaputer networks, the nodes are coaputers and the arcs 
are cnannels for passing inforaation between thea. Coaputer 
< net,wrics have been with us the early 1960s when IBM hooked two 
' chines together to enable thea to share their joint storage 
uaDacities. Since then we have had aany variations on the theae. 
Popular conn Durations are the star, tree and ring foraations. 

. A 5tar torBation has a centre or hub and radial links froa 
the centre to peripheral nodes. Coaaunication between 
peripherals, if any, is via the centre. 

Since the original concept of a coaputer installation was a 
star foraation in which the central processing unit (CPU) was 
the centre (and controller) of a variety of peripheral devices 
(card and tape readers and punches, printers, tape-drives, disk- 
. drives and the like), star foraations between CPUs were the 
first coaputer networks to get off the ground. The introduction 
of aulti-access aachines froa the aid 1960s enabled a nuaber of 
users to access a set of aainfraae facilities siaultaneousiy. 
me users could be working froa siow terainals (teletypewriters) 

i or saicin 9 use "intelligent terainals", that is other 

coaouters, acting as "reaote job entry stations" to the central ' 
coaputer. 

, Hierarchical, or tree, structures began to develop in the 
late 1960s, aamiy in the public sector (governaent and 
eoucation) as the huaan controllers of star foraations sought to 
link their central aainfraae coaputers to aore powerful aain- 
traaes ‘suoerstarr, ?) elsewhere. All Banner of coaaunications 
cnanneis were explored and incoapatibility probieas between 
systeas were encountered and largely solved. Ciosely situated 
units could be hardwired together (cables and digital signals). 
Hort reaote units could use telephone systeas, requiring signal 
conversion (digital to analogue and analogue to digital) by 
aeans of a aodea at either end. Cheap systeas could use the 
public telephone systea at a low baud rate (about 100 bits oer 
second); dearer systeas could rent dedicated cables froa a tele- 
pnone coapany, giving a greater density of data transaission 
(several thousand bauds) and better data security because of 

freedoa froa interference (noise). Into the seventies, as the 

international telephone systea iaproved with the use of 
coaaumcations satellites (eg Telstar) and the introduction of 
STB (stanoard telepnone dialling), large network systeas began 
linking up internationally and between continents. Meanwhile 
ocal area networks (LANs) began using their local (PABx) 
(private or internal) telephone systeas to carry voice and data 
siauitaneousiy (to save doubling up on the cable), and to 
experiaent with short range radio coaaunication. 

Siauitaneous voice and data transaission over the oubiic 
teieohone systea will be possible in Britain in a few year's 

tiae, as soon as British Teiecoa coapiete the installation of 






























*5vstem X', which will substitute ‘package switching* computers 
♦or the present telephone exchanges, iinoer System X, aii 
transmission will be digital with a consequent econowy in 
tooets. A liiited fora of System X already exists; Known as PSS 
ipacket switch system), it offers fast transmission for oata 

only at 4800 bauds. 

As star and tree structures developed, the ideas of 
databanks, databases and distributed processing began to emerge. 

The concept of a databank is of a set of files, held 
centrally in a star structure, to which a numoer of users ,a V 
nave simultaneous access, variously to read, write, delete ar.o 
alter data. Clearly such a system must have rules to deal witn 
‘contention*, that is two or more users attempting to access tne 
same file or record simultaneously. The databank managers are 
aiso likely to introduce privilege rules to privatise certain 
data or to give read-only rights to certain users in order to 

orotect the ownership rights of others. 

The term "databank* is now rather old fashioned and has 
oeen replaced by "database". Strictly speaking however 
‘database* was introduced to refer to a different concept. Kith 
the increased use of multi-access and network systems within 
organisations, the ‘applications programming* function ias 
distinct from "systems programming") began to slip away from tne 
centralised data processing departments into user departments, 
it became dear that user departments needed to access common 
data, centrally held, but had different requirements for the 
structuring of that data. Hence "database management systems* 
(software) were developed to interevene between application 
orograms and the common data base. A DSHS system has tne twin 
aims of producing ‘data transparency* for the users and ‘oata 
independence* for the data base manager. Bata transparency 
enables users to think of the data as being structured in the 
way they have specified by means of a ‘data oescriotion 
language* (DDL). DBL statements precede program statements which 
then oroceed to treat the data as if it were structured as 
specified. Bata independence means that the DBHS manager can 
rearrange the actual structure of the data, e.g. to increase the 
efficiency of data storage and retrieval, without causing a need 
for the applications programs to be rewritten. 

These databank and database developments began to show that 
in many cases it was the data that needed to be centraiiseo 
rather than the processes performed on that data. Hence the idea 
of "distributed processing* in which the roie of the central CPU 
is diminished to that of a file server to a number of 
intelligent terminals which divide the work of processing the 
data between them. 

Whilst these developments were taking place in the 
seventies, the network developers were experimenting with ring 
systems. A ring structured network is one in which coeouters 
(and possibly other devices) are connected by a data highway in 
the form of a ring. Bata is loaded to travel Dn the highway with 
the address or addresses of its destination(s). Ring structures 
are good for broadcasting the same message to aii other units in 
the ring or to a selected subset of units. The saae effects can 
be achieved within a star system but not so efficiently. 
Haturaliy any given CPU may be connected to more than one ring 
evstem and may aiso be a participant in a star or tree 

structure. 


When two Dr tore 
dedicatee connections, 


computers are linked permanently by 
the forms of the data (character codes, 


formatting and parity checking arrangements) are known and can 
be oecuiiar to the devices concerned. But when connections are 
intermittent and the same channel is used by different systems 
at different times there is a need for "handshake routines' to 
establish not only indications of readiness to send and receive 
but also the forms of the data to be transmitted so that the two 
machines can seperately apply the appropriate code conversion 
routines for the duration of the coupling. Ring systems cannot 
tolerate such ad hoc arrangements; data travelling along the 
* highway must be in some kind of standard form and nandsnaxing 
routines for intermittent users to enter the ring must be 
standardised. Nevertheless, conforming with the standards 
(protocols) of a particular ring still enables otherwise 
incompatible machines to communicate by means of that ring. 

The Telephone System - System X (PSS) and Prestel 

Now the Post Office has been aware of all these 
developments whilst they were taking place and, several years 
ago, dreamed up two of the most imaginative projects yet 
conceived. System X, I have already mentioned, will provide for 
digital (instead of analogue) transmissions throughout the tele¬ 
phone system, employing the ingenious notion of 'packet¬ 
switching" : fragments of messages, be they (digitalised) voice 
or digital data emanating from computers, will be tagged with 
their destination address (i.e. STB telephone number) and will 
be routed through a number of exchanges (i.e. digital computers) 
as parts of bulk packages sent at high baud rates between 
exchanges. Each exchange will be unwrapping incoming messages, 
sorting the message fragments according to their destinations 
and rewrapping them into packages for onward transmission. Such 
is the speed at which this can be done, that both sender and 
reeiver will have the impression of continuous direct contact 
and it is expected that the high densities achieved by packaging 
will increase line capacity by an order of magnitude. 

The replacement of the existing telephone exchanges by 
oacket-switching computers will take a few years to complete. To 
date fifty have been converted (three in the London area) and 
Drovioe the PSS service (for data only - i.e. not voice) which 
enables a greater economy for bulk data transmissions than the 
ordinary service (i.e. at about a quarter of the cost). 

The other imaginative project conceived several years ago 
was Prestel, which is already with us and is destined to 
increase its scone dramatically over the next few years. 
Politically it is interesting to note that the present 

Conservative Sovernment, recognising that both System X and 

Prestel would be fabulous money-spinners, deliberately inter¬ 
vened to prevent the Post Office developing these schemes at 
their proposed rate untii they (the government) were abie to 
split off and privatise British Telecom from the Post Office. 
Now that it is in private hands BT has been given the go-ahead 
to proceed with these most lucrative projects. Such is the naked 

greed of the capitalist beast !! 

The Prestel system allows the ordinary user to call up onto 
a TV monitor screen any one of a large number of "pages* heia ny 

BT on a vast amount of backing store. An ordinary Tv set and an 

ordinary telephone can be converted for this purpose by adding a 
suitable modes and a hand-held pad for pressing the decimal 
• digit keys for the page number required. Hany of the pages carry 
no viewing cnarges; some of them cost from lp to lOp per cage at 
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the whim of the information Provider (IP); all of them incur the 
cost of the telephone units, for however long you stay on-line, 

. and there is a charge of 6p a minute to be connected to the 
Prestel system during business hours (8am - 6pm, Honday - Friday 
and Sam - ipm on Saturday - no connection charge at other tines) 
These charges are in addition to the Prestel subscription 
(£18.00 per quarter for business users and £6.50 per quarter for 
residential customers). 

IPs pay bigger subscriptions and then buy blocks of pages 
on which they can enter any data they please. IPs also decide 
the viewing charges for their pages and any restrictions they 
nay wish to put on who nay view their data. 

Predtel is not just a one-way flow of information (like 
BBC's Ceefax and UN's Oracle) from IPs to ordinary customers. 
There is a variety of ways for ordinary users to enter 
information. Typically however these are by methods constructed 
by IPs. For example, mail-order applications enable users to 
indicate, by numeric code on their key-pads an item to be 
purchased and a credit card number to be debited. Keypads fitted 
with alpha keys enable messages to be sent back to IPs, if 
message panels are provided on pages, and also allow messages to 
be sent more freely (and confidentially) to other Prestel users 
by means of the "mailbox" service. 

At the expense of paying a higher tariff, a Prestel user 
with a computer plus a modem can use the system more 
inteligently, reducing the amount of time spent on-line and thus 
economising on connection charges and telephone units used. The 
trick is to decide in advance which pages to view, get on-line, 
"download* these pages to your own backing store, get off-line 
and then take your tine viewing pages brought up from backing 
store on to a monitor. Standard programs can be written to 
perform this trick, treating the page numbers as variable data 
to be entered when the program is invoked. One of the more 
expensive modems with auto-dialling facilities can reduce on¬ 
line charges even more; dialling the Prestel number and the log¬ 
in procedure can now form a standard part of the program. Note 
that the backing store required for this trick should be a disk- 
drive (hard or floppy); cassette tape drives cannot operate at 
the speed involved (1200 bauds). 

The uses to which the Prestel system can be put are 
~ "endless* as the advertising blurb puts it. In a sense this is 
true and many businesses and institutional users have discovered 
that it is cheaper to use the Prestel system than to run their 
own networks. They mainly use private pages with 
"confidentiality assured". Prestel represents a threat to other 
types of media. There is no reason why IPs shouldn't provide 
newspaper, magazine and journal data via Prestel. Users can 
flick through the pages, ripping-off whatever they like onto 
their micros, producing hardcopy later on their printers. Text 
presents no problem. Graphics can be managed best with high 
; resolution colour monitors and ink-jet colour printers for hard 
copy. Photographs are problematic but progress is being made 
with picture transmission and reproduction. 

Boes all this mean real freedom of the press? Can we run 
anarchist newspapers via Prestel with real participation by the 
readership via message panels and mailbox? On the face of it, 
yes, but Prestel exercise a censorship. All "uploaded" data is 
censored before becoming generally available. Prestel are mainly 
worried about their iegal liability for data they make available 
so provided anarchists refrain from libel and the use of obscene 
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expressions they may be able to mount their literature gn. 
Prestel without being politically censored. The major effect 
will be to put revenue into the pockets of IT shareholders, who 
can do their laughing in their armchairs whilst their electronic 
accounts are automatically credited. Apart from the possibility 
of being politically censored, a nasty consequence of the 
censorship is a 24 hour delay in new data becoming available. 


Hicrocomputers 

Five or six years ago, when the first microcomputers 
t appeared, in the wake of the minis and courtesy of the silicon 
A chip, they were greeted with enthusiasm in many quarters, 
especially by those who saw in the micros the possibilities of 
decentralised computing and cheap access to computing facilities 
for all. In particular many of the schools which provide 
computer education turned away from teletype access to the 
computer centre of their local technical college in favour of 
Having microcomputer facilities under their own control. 

There were also the decriers. An article in Computer Meekly 
announced that *micros have bombed us back into a computing 
stone age*. Hhen you compared the sophisticated operating 
systems, programming languages, editors and other software aids 
to programming, application packages, extensive filing 
facilities and sheer speed of operation available on multi¬ 
access systems, (which in most cases were networked upwards to 
even more powerful machines and more luxurious software goodies) 
with a little, stand-alone, 4K, 8-bit micro, boasting only a 
machine-code loader, and, if you were lucky, an assembler, then 
the truth of the statement was self-evident. 

However, one could see that inevitably micros would become 
more powerful and cheaper, and that in tine decent software 
would be developed to turn these toys into something useful. 
Until that day arrived, the best use for a micro was to use it 
as an "intelligent terminal" to a multi-access system. But then, 
if you were not an "educational user", how did you get access to 
a multi-access system? 

It has been primarily the access problem coupled with the 
eagerness of the public to get their hands on the ‘new 
technology* which has accounted for the large volume of sales of 
micros to small businesses and domestic users. Behind. this 
eagerness one detects degrees of panic. Small businessmen feel 
the competitive need to keep abreast of the latest innovations 
in business data processing and fond parents hope that home 
computers will transform their offspring into computer wizards 
so securing their places in the future job market. To date some 
two million micros have been sold to domestic users alone. In a 
sense most of these users have martyred themselves to the cause 
of microcomputer development. By buying useless toys (like the 
one this paper is produced using, Ed.) they have helped increase 
the size of the market and provide funds for the development of 
the more powerful micros and a certain amount of useful*software 
which is currently on the market. Another terrible price that 
nas been the permeation of micro society by the Basic language 
with aii its evil programming habits which will be difficult for 
the first generation of micro users tD unlearn. 










however tne day of the aicro has just aoout arrived, or is 
arriving, dependent upon your point of view. Several 8 bit 
eodeis at less than £150 have enough iaaediate access store to 
acccaooate a word-processor, can use a TV set as a aonitor and 
on ye a cheap dot-aatrix printer costing around £200. Such a 
configuration can oerfora soae useful jobs - like setting up and 
editing the text of a trades union branch newsletter - like 
setting up a Bailing list of branch aeabers on a cassette tape 
and using it to print sticky labels for distributing the. 
newsletter. 

Of course, if you really want power and want to join the 
second generation of aicro users, you will go for one of the 

newer 16 bit aacnines. An Apricot with 256K store, keyboard, 
colour aonitor and floppy disk drive can be had for about £1,000 
ana is aore powerful than aany a aainfraae of yesteryear. 

But it still reaains the case that whatever aicro you 
possess its best use is as an intelligent terainal to other 
systeas. And the way into other systeas is easier and cheaper 
tnan a few years ago because : 

1) aore networks exist - soae free and open, 

2) aodeas are getting better and cheaper. 

Leaving aside sonic couplers (at about £50) the cheapest 
aodeas are about £60 and are coaing down in price fast. These 
will cater only for 300/300 baud rate and involve aanual 
dialling. At about £180 (and coaing down) you can get a aooea 
switcnabie between ail standard baud rates (including Prestel 
1200/75) together with auto-answer and auto-dial. 

Now consider that a cheap 8 bit set up plus a cheap aodea 
can talk over the public telephone systea to any other cheap 8 
bit set up plus a cheap aodea. Consider also that two aillion 
noae co*?uters aireaoy exist and aore cheap 8 bit set ups are 
available at knock oown prices because they are being aaoe 
oosoiete by the 16 bit Boosters. Proletarian network 
organisation is now a practical possibility 1 . And, thanks to the 
wonders of aodern teiecoaaunicaticns, we can Bake links cheaply 
internationally as well as locally and nationally. 


Networks of Micros 

To organize a network of aicros aaongst your aates properly 
requires good backing store. Bisk drives are aost sensible for 
their speeo and reliability, but tend to be expensive. (For 
aoout £800 you can buy a dual disk drive for floppy disks with 
an on-line capacity equivalent to about 200 Prestel ‘pages''). 
However one person piays host with a disk drive and everyone 
else with a aicro and a eooea can use the backing store as a 
coaaon area to read, write, delete and aiter the coaaon data - 

ioeai for editorial collectives with geographically scattered 
sesbers. 

There are already a nusber of asateur host systeas in 
existence. Soae 46 of these run publicly accessible ‘bulletin 
ooaros* which are accessible 24 hours of the day. They advertise 
tneir existence on Prestel and in the aicro sagazines (3). The 
owners of these nost auiietin boards and aost of their callers 
are Driaariiy enthusiastic noboyists coaparabie to the Citizen 
sane "Dreaxers*. Consequently aost of the inforaation written to 
the oulietin boards is concerned with the technicalities and 
teennioues of sicrocoaouters. Much of this inforaation is useful 
r o micro users and potential hosts who are not hobbyists but 
*isn to use the teennoiogy for other ends. The inforaation 
t r eeiy given to bulletin boaros by caiiers and freeiy available 
to ail other caiiers iooxs iike the beginning of a “coeaunisa of 
'.nosiieoQS 6 . 


The potential of such coaaunication systeas for other areas 
of knowledge is vast. One can iaagine everything froa free 
courses in atoaic physics to public disclosures of political 
corruption. ‘Bownioading* of data is of course-not only possible 
but is encouraged. There is already a ‘coeaunisa of software* 
practiced on bulletin boards, and - no surprise for libertarians 
authors of prograas which are freely plagiarised are proud to 
know that use is being Bade of their work by others. Of course 
soae callers are iaaature and contribute obscene graffiti to 
bulletin boards. One host appears to have cured this problea by 

allocating a file area, ‘The Wall*, expressly for this purpose. 

Host-owners appear to spend an average of 10 hours a week 
on their systeas. Part of this tiae is file and systea 
aaintenance, part of it is creating their own bulletin iteas and 
part is spent browsing over the contributions of others with a 
natural curiousity to see how the systea is being used. 

Beaocrati5ation of Organisations 

Host organisations in our society are hierarchical, that is 

tree-structured, with power concentrated at the top (i.e. the 

rpot node) of the tree. Working class organisations tend to 

confora to this rule, especially trade unions and political 

parties. Fascists celebrate the ‘leadership principle* and 

stress the need for obedience of the rank and file. Stalinists 

and others achieve the saae effect whilst hypocritically 

daiaing deaocratic organisation. The so-called 'deaocracies 1 of 

the ‘free world* aaintain the illusion of oeaocracy through 
universal suffrage but aanage to concentrate power centrally by 

the trick of ‘representative government*, hanageaent theorists 
declare hierarchy to be both natural and efficient - and then go 
on to deal the inefficiency probieas of 'span of control* and 
‘chain of coaaand*. 

Of course anarchists know that hierarchy is neither natural 
or efficient ano can quote the good old Spanish CNT to prove it. 
Old Spaniards who reaeaber the CNT as it was before Franco, when 
it was the coaaon union for the entire Spanish working class, 
will insist upon telling you the virtues of its aain 
organisational feature, which was *horizontaie, no verticaie*. 
The only officers were the regional secretaries ,who had no 
executive power but were siaply “post boxes*. An organisation 
without leaders is incapable of being sold out by its leadership 
and cannot suffer froa tne perpetual struggle between the 
leadership and the rank and file which affects all hierarchical 
organisations. 

The siaiiarity between the role of the CNT secretaries and 
the role of aaateur bulletin boards is worth noticing. On 
sootting this soae pundits have begun to see in aicrocoaputer 
networks possibilities of deaocratising working class iand 
other) organisations. Haybe by connecting up the rank and file 
in a horizontal fashion we can break the power of the union and 
party oureaucracies. But aaybe not. We already have horizontal 
coaaunication by Beans of the public postal, telephone and teie- 
graa services. Wnat perhaps is aissing is a will to oeaocratise. 

5o iong as we have rank and file attitudes that expect to have 
leaders, so long as we are slaves to the habit of setting up 
officers and executive coaaittees, we will go on having 
hierarchical organisations. 

Haybe - and it is very such aaybe - aicrocoaputer netwarxs 
can pave the way to breaking hierarchical habits by showing 
that horizontal organisation can work in practice. 


One thing we have to reaeaber is that a large proportion of 
the working class have difficulty affording a postage staap or a 
telephone call (even if they can find a booth that isn’t coin- 
jaaaed or vandalized) let aione afford a aicro and aodea. And if 
they want access to databanks of knowledge, public libraries 
will be the best bet for soae tiae to coae. 

Dn the other hand, these are still early days in the aicro- 
coaputer revolution and the optiaistic thing is that the gear 
required is becoaing aore plentiful and cheaper as a function of 
tiae. Reaeaber that currently a aicro with cassette drive "and 
keyboard can be had for under £100. This aakes you an isolated 
point on the coaputer graph. A cheap aodea costs £60 and turns 
an isolated point into a peripheral node of any nuaber of 
coaputer networks. A very ainiaal host systea can be set up for 
about £1000 and becoaes the hub of a star systea with countless 
potential^xperipneral nodes. 

. Quite possibly a follow up article will deal with costs and 
organisation of host systeas. Meanwhile there is auen food for 
thought. 

Jack Jones 

Forest Sate, July 1985. 
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The Coaaunications Caapaign 

1 " ave rece i ve o cooies of two recent ouolications by the 
Coaaunications Caapaign, entitled *In The Know* and 'inside Tne 

lack Box*. As far as I can tell both of these publications are 
tree ano can be obtained froa : The Coaaunications Unit, Tne 
snowrooa, South Block, County Hall, London SE1. 

'In The Know* is a bried look at the issues around the 
Drivansation of British Telecoa, in particular how this aay 

J. *5* the * av that eiec tronic data systeas will be iaoleaented. 
It also looks at the possible iaplications for workers in 
British leiecoa itself. As an introduction to this area it can 
oe recoaaenoed, especially as it seeas to be free. 

'inside Tne Black Box' is a aore detailed analysis, 
ocussing on Id’s une Per Desk coaputer/intellioent phone 
terainal. It eaohasises that this technoiooical deveiopaent is 
Jhe outcoae of particular design and financial strategies which 
will have a knock-on effect in the work places were they are 
installea - noth for those working on thea directly and for 
tnose ano nave to aaintain thea. Again, well-worth the aoney, 
i.e. it s free). I’a glad that soaeone is undertaking this 
level of analysis but aa a slightly worried about what aay 

happen to the project when the 8LC is abolished as it totally 
i Dependent on the GLC for finance. 7 
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Whilst I appreciate tne questions Jill Rayaond asks (in 
'Coaputers - to use or not to use: a reply* reprinted in Black 
Cnip 85/2, they are after all the sate sort of questions we are 
discussing in Black Chip), I think its itportant we discuss 
things clearly and rationally. Towards the end of her reply Jill 
Raytond tanaoes to pull bits of the Book of Revelations, 
outerology, Aieister Crowley and the Falkiands all into one: 

I understand auch of the criticises about science, it is 
after all a product of tale doeinated western capitalist, it is 
still preferable to pseudo-science and eysticisw. We can't take 
coaputers and technology disappear by appealing to superstition 
(i.e. religion and tysticisa). If our response is to have any 
value it eust be rational and intelligent. Reaetoer rationality 
ooes not lean uneaotional. 

Part of the probiea with science and technology is that the 
tajority of people do not understand what science is, what it 
ooes or how it works. Sote people stand in awe of science, 
refusing to see its socio-political significance. Others see 
science as the eabodiient of evil itself. I believe that 
science, as a hutan activity, is open to censure and debate. 
Parts of science are evil just as parts of science are good, we 
can only criticise and discuss when we Know what we are talking 
about. 

I would be interested in hearing other cotrades views and 
ioeas on science and technology. Also if anyone knows of good 
radical critiques on the subject please write in and let te 
Know. I would highly recotaend the book ‘The New Apocrypha' by 
John Sladek {published by Panther/Granada), a very good and 
funny look at eystic pseudo-science. 


As I've got pen to paper, I eight aiso add that I disagree 
with Tot Atnanasiou where he says that ..."the only way for a 
scientist to opt out...(of aiiitary control)... is by quitting 
the oriesthood altooether.‘(see "Hind Bates* in Black Chip 65/2) 

r # 

i adait that this tight contain an eieaent of self-justification 
as at sote future point I will be an engineer, part of the 
"priesthood* in industry. Is dropping-out the only option for 
the scientist who is politically conscious? 

To te, the prospect of socialist, or even liberal, 
scientists opting out of active science and technology is 
appalling. I would hate to see science coapietely in the nanos 
of people like wiliiaa Shockley ico-inventor of the transistor 
and extreaist racist) and Edward Teller (nuclear physicist and 
atoaic warrior). Socialist technologists who are active in 
science are that tuch tore effective. Surely Joseph iieisenbaua s 
critical work on AI is all the tore powerful because he was an 
AI pioneer? 


Trades Unionists and workplace activists often do not have 
the background inforaation to take posititve responses to new 
technology and science. Technologists and scientists can provide 
the help and advice for workers to cose to tneir own decisions. 
TechnoiDoists are in oooo positions to know wnat’s cosing, weii 
oiaceo leaks of inforsation are vital in confronting tne plans 
of tne state/industry. Aiso scientists can organise their own 
icric places, oo sabotage etc. 


Dropping out is not tne answer. All scientists and 
technologists who are serious in their anti-aiiitarist or 
socialist beliefs should be actively uniting with workers and 
trades unionists. They snould be atteipting to becote effective 
rather than totally ineffective. Retetber that when the social 
revolution happens and the factories are in the hands of the 
cotaunity, radical technologists will be aiding in the 
foriulation of cotaunity pians in the service of that cotaunity. 

Pan 

P.S. Any engineers or scientists reading this would be tore than 
weicoie to describe sote of their own experiences and ideas. 
Anonyaity. guaranteed if you want it! 



1 have a copy of the journal *Coaeunities : a journal of 
cooperation*, July/August 1983. In it are two long articles : 
‘Should Your 6roup Bet A Stall Coaputer* pages 5-14 and 
*Coaouter Networking* pages 15-23, which are too long to print 
in Black Chip, unless I get very desperate for coov. However if 
any of the readers wishes to read a cooy I'll gladly send a 
photocopy on receipt of a stained self-address envelope and 50 d 
to cover photocopying costs. They're quite interesting to read 
if overwheiaingiy *Aaerican*, which tay lessen their relevance 
in Britain. 


Secondly I'd like to recotaend to anyone who hasn't already 
read thea the articles on coaputing in the Glasgow based 
tagazine ‘Here and Now*: ‘Talking about ty generation 8 , which is 
review of Jates Martin's "An Inforaation Svsteas Manifesto" and 
Bonaid Michie & Rory Johnson's "The Creative Coaputer" pages 3-4 
and 12; and ‘How tne other half think" : a coaaentary on an 
article in the local governaent aagazine 'Public Service and 
Local 6overnaent" on the uses of IT in local governaent, page!2. 
Rather than offer photocopies I'd suggest you write to Here and 
Now, Box2, c/o 340 west Princes Street, 61asgow B4 9HF enclosing 
50p pius an sae for a cooy of their excellent tagazine - ail the 
other articles are recottended too as exaaoies of reasonably 
weii-thought out anarchist analysis (as opposed to poieaic). 
If they ve soid-out of copies then I'll gladly reprint in the 
next Black Chip as they re weil worth reading. 


A few words of thanks are due to the following coaradeiy 
'lines for giving this organ a sention in their coiuans : 
Crowbar, Freedoe, Biack Flag and Stuff it. There tay be tore but 
they re the only ones that have been brought to ay attention. If 
other papers are giving us a sention piease send as a copv and 
voull get a copy of the next issue. 


Computer Professionals For Social Responsibility 

P.O. Box 717, Palo Alto, CA 94301 Telephone: (415) 322-3778 


Title : Letter 
Author : Steve Vickers 

I have recently received sote literature trot Coaouter 
Professionals for Social Responsibility, a group based in 
California. Their tain activities are concerned with publicising 
the dangers of the U.S. Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI). They 
have written a nuaber of articles (listed below) and are at 
present, through Clifford Johnson, an ex-Sussex University 
coaputer specialist, taking Casper Neinberger to the Federal 
courts,!*stating that the 'launch on warning* policy is 
unconstitutional (New Scientist 25 Oct 1984 and update in CPSR 
Newsletter Vol3 No3). They say that the decision should retain 
with the U.S. President. Personally I don't see it really 
tatters whether it is constitutional or not but it is at least 
publicity of the problet. Like Electronics for Peace in this 
country they are pointing out the unreliability of coaputer 
software and hardware. 

A good quote trot their article 'Star Nars coaputing*: 

'The tain reason for this second concern is the iapossibility of 
testing the systea under full-scale operational conditions. It 
is the universal experience of coaputer designers that 
reliability cannot be achieved without such testing. 5ince we 
have no spare planets on which to fight trial nuclear wars, 


An Extractfroa the CPSR Stateaent 

* 

As society becoaes increasingly dependent on the power c* 
coaputers for its vital functions, it oecoaes vulnerable a; 
well. For exaaple, while coaputers facilitate law enforceaent, 
they aay also invade our privacy and restrict civil liberties. - 
tore serious danger is presented by the possible failure of 
critical systeas such as those used to control air traffic, 
coaaunications, or nuclear power plants. As we coae to 
understand the potential power of coaputers, we need also t 
allow for their liaitations. Failure to acknowledge the: 
liaitations leads to unrealistic assuaptions about whi 
coaputers can be counted on to do. Nhen pians based on sue 
assuaptions involve critical systeas, the dangers to society ci 
becoae extreae. 


Brief History of CPSR 

CPSR began at a research centre in Silicon Valley as th 
result of conversations through a coaputer aessaae syste 
discussion group. This group was foraed in October 1981 am 
consisted of about 150 people. Nine of the people lost involved 


operational testing of a global ABH systea is * ~fTrerrei 3 Hrre^ *a personally for aany weeks^-and 


systea wouid have to work first tiae. No coaputer systea even a 
fraction of the size of the SDI systea has ever worked perfectly 
in its first operational use.* 

Editorial coaaent : 


finally held a public organisational aeeting in June 1982, at 
which the naae was chosen and issues and goals identified. 
Regular aeetings have been held since that tise in the Palo Alto 
area, and gradually siailar groups started aeeting in Boston, 
Madison, Seattle and elsewhere. 


I've reprinted the list of publications available froa CPfSR 
below. I nooe to be able to print selected iteas in future 
issues of Black Chip, providing 1 can get hold of copies. Steve 
has very kindly sent as a copy of 'Strategic Coaputing" by 
Ornstein, Siith and Suchaan and this will definitely be printed 
in the next issue of Biack Chip and other articles which are not 
too long, will be published next year. I shall be sending copies 
of Biack Chip to CPfSR and hope we can achieve a autuai exchange 
of aateriais. 


By March 1983 it was clear that a foraai organisation was 
needed to hold these groups together. By-laws were drawn up and 
adopted and CPSR becaas a non-profit, tax-eaept, educational 
organisation incorporated in California. By July 1935 it had 
acquired over 700 dues-paying tethers, distributed aaong II 
chapters in the United States. It aiso has an increasing nuabe 
of aethers frot abroad, particularly froa Canada, Australia, he 
Zealand and Western Europe. The national office (for the USA), 
is at 644 Eaerson Street, Suite 9, Palo Alto, CA 94301, USA. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 

The materials listed below are available for S1.00 each, to cover postage and handling. Please indicate the number of copies of 

each publication that you would like. Order from: CPSR. P.O. Box 717. Palo Alto. CA 94301 

COMPUTER UNRELIABILITY AND NUCLEAR WAR 
_CPSR/Madison (11 pages - October L983) 


STRATEGIC COMPUTING: AN ASSESSMENT 

Severo Ornstein. Brian Smith, and Lucy Suchman (4 pages - June 1984) 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON COMPUTER RELIABILITY AND NUCLE AR WAR 
Compiled by Alan Boming (16 pages - updated October 1984) 


ETHIC AL QUESTIONS AND MILITARY DOMINANCE IN NEXT GENERATION COMPUTING 
Paul Smolensky (6 pages • October 1984 ) 

SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ISSUES IN PEACE, WAR. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS. AND ARMS CONTROL 
Compiled by Gary Chapman (8 pages - January 1985) 


THE RESPONSIBLE USE OF COMPUTERS: WHERE DO WE DRAW THE LINE? 
Christiane Floyd (4 pages • June 1985) 

THE STAR WARS COMPUTER SYSTEM 
Greg Nelson and David Redell (10 pages * June 1985) 

THE LLMITS OF CORRECTNESS 

Brian Smith i11 pages - June 1985) 

















COMPUTERS TO USE OR NOT= 
THE DEBATE CONTX NUES 






Jill 


Raymond 


Jill Raymond writes . as. article in 
which she says we should not use 
computers at all. This isn’t the first 
time that people working for social 
change have rejected new technology on 
the grounds that it is used to oppress. 
Before the peasants' revolts, clever 
lawyers acting on behalf of church and 
state had used their knowledge to steal 
land, that was collectively owned or 
held in common. So, many peasants were 
in favour of burning books and destroying 
' all that smacks of lamin'. Perhaps the 
fact that they were opposed to learning 
helps to explain why they were political¬ 
ly naive and were so easily betrayed. 

More recently some people were 
against using coal or steel in any form. 
This was because of the sufferings of 
workers in the industrial revolution, 
and the connections that coal and steel 
industries had with war and the arms 
races of the time. 

I'm not saying that socialists and 
anarchists should support absolutely*-- 
every form of new technology without 
question, however it is used. Nuclear 
power is an example of something which 
is obviously harmful in almost any form. 
But - we need to think carefully and 
realistically before denying ourselves 
the power and the chance to change things 
which new technology can bring, even when 
the technology is used or developed by 
oppressors. Arguments against using 
something may seem very convincing at the 
time, but they often appear rather 
foolish when you look back on them 
afterwards. Would we really be much use 
if we were still opposed to reading, 
writing and the use of steel? Should we 
really deny ourselves the use of wire 
cutters because they are used to put up 
barbed wire round nuclear bases? 

Throwing our micros out of the window 
will not destroy a single M.O.D. 
computer. We need to think from the head 
as well as feel from the heart. 

The argument that micro chips should 
not be used because they are made by 
exnloited labour is (I admit) a strong 
emotional one* But I.doubt whether it 
would do the women concerned much good 
if their factories were closed and they 
were forced into the brothels or back to 
the village because of what we did. In 
actual fact many of them probably will be 
forced out anyway by the factory owners 


as the factories are automated and the 
current drop in micro sales begins to 
bite. A general boycott would simply allow 
the owners to put the blame for the 
suffering and unemployment which they cause 
onto us. A selective boycott of particular 
chips, when and if there's a strike over 
there, would be much better. It would help 
to forge links between the workers and us. 


Another argument that Jill puts 
forward is that computers should be avoided 
because they are against Mother Earth. 

This idea would have seemed very strange 
indeed in times past. Take Stonehenge as 
an example. This stone circle is very 
much an attempt to link together the - 
forces of the earth and the sun, and keep 
humans in touch with nature. But it is 
also a sophisticated piece of 'sky 
technology', as some of our own 
scientists - working with computers - are 
beginning to discover. The split between 
technology and intellect on the one hand, 
and the forces of the earth and nature on 
the other, is a product of our times. It 
wasn't always so. Our pagan forbearers 
used to delight in creating very 
intricately designed works of art. They 
would probably be extremely appreciative 
of what computer aided art can do 
nowadays. Nature itself can be very 
intricate and number oriented, as anyone 
who has seen snow crystals under a 
microscope will know. 

All this might seem unconvincing to. a 
programmer who plugs away at a terminal 
for eight or more hours a day, creating a 
system which controls nuclear weapons or 
the movement of non-disposable glass 
bottles in diesel driven lorries. But 
again, the fact that computer work often 
ends up like this comes from the way that 
our society is organised. Imagine 
instead a group of workers from a farming 
co-op, sitting in a windswept cottage in 
Winter. Suppose that they used a 
computer alongside their knowledge of 
plants, to plan the best arrangement for 
their crops next Spring. That's not so 
divorced from nature is it? Humans have 
been using their wits to learn how to 
work with natural forces ever since the 
first man (or was it woman?) cleared a 
patch of soil and planted the first wild 
seeds on it. 


1 O 


Computer programming is not for 
everyone and perhaps computers aren't 


either. But there will always be 
individuals within a society who have a 
liking for logic, design and hard 
intellectual thought. So long as these 
individuals realise that other people 


and other skills matter too, they are 
perfectly capable of contributing to 
the common good. So I would say: if 
you like computers, use your micro to 

change society for the better, or use 
in a way that is in harmony with nature. 
But don't just throw it out of the 
window. 


> 4 * 

ROBIN HOOD 



Title : ICL cashing in on US eibargo with South Africa 
Source : Computer Meekly , Thursday 18/7/1985 


This reocrt ciaits that ICL is planning to ignore any 
Dianned US trade esoargo on dealing with the racist regiae in 
South Africa. Since the reoort was crinted Ronald Reacan has 

r «* 

announced a partiai eabargo which has included coaputer svsteas. 
This is an atteaot to disable the operation of the oass iaws, 
which are totally dependent on coaputerised data retrieval. 

According to the article, by Seorge Black, Id’s South 
African aanager Fred Luvt has written to local users assuring 
thea that ICL will be staying in the country. Indeed he intends 
on installino 20 of Id's new Series 39 aainfraass in the 

m 

country by the end of the year. A subseouent issue of Coeouter 
weekly has reoorted that ICL has lost four iaoortant contracts 
recently, so it looks as though they are desecrate for custoaers 
to reoiace earlier users. 

a 

is it any coincidence that Id's recent ex-chairaan, Sir 
Michael tdwardes, who nas ciaiaed that biack “leaders 11 oo not 
suooort the econoaic boycott, is a white South African. 
Doubtless our oreat leader s stand aoamst tne cosoined forces 
of the EEC on econoaic sanctions is oureiy well-intentioned and 
has no connection with the efforts of British industry (which 
has a such hioner oercentaoe of its overseas investaem in South 

m r « 

Africa than the USA or any other country ) to keeo tne orofits 
rolling in froa racist South Africa, and to proo-up the regiae 
that ensures such laroe profit aaroms. 

• m 

Finally Is oieased that Coaouter weekly is taking such a 
firs stand on this and other ooiiticai issues - as I oniv 
infreouentiy see the oaper I’ll be oieased to receive any sore 
dippings that can be used in future issues of Biack Chip, e.g, 
the articles relating to the coaouter professionals r esignmg 
froe the 5BI (Star fcars) project on both technical and political 
orounds in a verv recent issue. 



Title : Pentagon coaputer svsteas aay have bugs. 

Source: input/output voll/nol 

As the tiae given to react to aissiies being launched steadily 
decreases, the Pentagon is depending aore and aore on coaouter- 
based coaaand and control systeas. But they're not always right: 

June 3/80 : A coaputer in the NORAD aissiie warning systef 
aalfunctioned, sending faulty inforaation to a U.S. Strateoi 
Air Coaaand coaputer. The SAC coaputer displayed a report tr 
two subaarine-launched aissiies were headed for the U.S. ear 
land. Seconds later it showed an increased nuaber of subaa 
launches. Nearly 100 SAC boaber crews scraabled for their jet 
But, just before take-off, the coaputer display deareo, 

*»• indicating no attack at ail. The aalfunction was traced to a 46 
cent integrated circuit in a coaaunications aulti-plexer, which 
randoaly replaced zero with 2 (PCNorld Sept83) 

Jan 4/84 : A nuclear attack warning was broadcast acres? 
Pennsylvania because of a aishap in installing an eaergenev 
warning systea at the Pennsylvania Eaergency Nanageaent Agency. 

A aessage was sent to police radio rooas and civil defence head¬ 
quarters saying :*Tnis is an attack warning. Suppleaental 
inforaation will be provided when available. Take appropriate 
action." One county decided to sound fire sirens throughout the 
district and notify eaergency personnel of an iaainent attack. 

Mithin five ainutes of the alert, other counties were told to 
ignore it. The warning was caused by a botched transfer between 
floppy disks of canned eaergency aessages during installation of 
the AT & T eaergency warning systea. The aessage was transaitted 
rather than duolicated and was broadcast to counties already on- ’ 
line with the new systea, (Coaputerworld 9/84) 


seat \u db : me rentagon announced tnat ailiions of poorly 
tested and "potentially suspect" coaputer chips were installed 
in advanced jet fighters, B-52 bonders, and anti-subaarine 
warfare systeas in the last eight years. It biaaed the quality 
control probiess on "lack of discipline" at Texas Instruaents, 
the aanufacturer. In March 1983, National Seaiconductor, another 
chip aaker, pleaded guilty to criainal cnarges that it had not 
adeouateiy tested chins sold to the Pentagon and was fined 11.7 
ail lion. The Defence Deoartaent was also investigating other 
coaoanies for siaiiar testing violations. iCitizen and Siobe and 
Mail. Seot/uct 1984) 


5eot 12/84 : General Accounting Officer toid Congress that 
about one-Quarter of the Sidewinder and one-third of the Soarrow 
aissiies used by the U.S. Navy for air-to-air cosbat were 
useless because of Defects or aaintenance probieas. He aiso said 
801 of the Marine Corps' TON anti-tank aissiies had “safety 
orobisas* that iiaited their use to ‘eaergency situations". 
(Citizen Sept 19/84) 


Sept 1984 : Hughes Aircraft, the largest supplier of aissiies 
to the Pentagon, admitted that the TOM, Maverick and Phoenix 
aissiies were fauitv and said they'd do Better. (Citizen 15/84) 


X X 


















Dear Richard, 

Just a short note to give a bit of encourage* 
■ent and.to keep in touch. 

The last issue of l.C. Mas interesting and Nelcoaing, 
although there are definite Nays in Nhich it could be better. 

It's a pity there is a iack of inforaation, or 
coaaunication (even access) to neas of hou coiputers are and 
have been used. For instance I reaeiber reading a story about a 
prisoner in the U.S. aho had access to the prison coaputer. 
After gaining a 'trustee” status he slouly began to change the 
lengths of prison sentence of certain prisoners, even his onh. 
(I believe he got auay with this). 

There are also 'stories* about the Nay coaputers can be 
used to SNindie aultinationals/banks etc. or to gain 
confidential inforaation or spread disinforaation. 

On the other side of the lau there are the other uses of 
coaputers. Even though aostly they are used in offices, for 
business ...certain political and other organisations are using 
thea. It aight be interesting to hear Nhat they are doing, 
possible intervieus...? 

One aajor problea is to get people over 'technofright*, 
introduce to thea understandably hoN these neu aachines uork and 
their possibilities (especially beyond business or gaaes). 

( . ) 

Hon is your distribution, and Nhat is the circulation so 
far. It aight be an idea to advertise. Think BIS !!!! 

Phil. 


bear Phil, 

Many thanks for the letter and good aisnes, 
you've no idea hoa iaportant it is to get letters uhen you're 
producing a aagazine. Criticise is also uelcoae as I need to 
knoN hou the readership feels about the balance of articles. I 
uould have prefered to have a better aix in each issue but I aa 
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at the aercy of the contributors. I haven’t really got tiae to 
arite anyaore than I do (indeed I don't think that uould be 
healthy for sales!!!). So ultiaately the solution to the problea 
lies Nith our fel Ion readers. O.K. ? 

With regard to our current circulation, the sailing list 
nou has over 30 naaes and I sell another 15 in London shops. 
Obviously I could sell lots aore if I did sore copies of each 
issue. Houever the copier I use is not freely accessible (and I 
couldn't do it so cheap if it uas done coaaercially) so the 
nuaber of copies 1 can run off is baited. Also it's bloody 
boring!!! So if anyone knoNs of shops Nho Nould like to sell 
Hack Chip please give thea a copy and then ask then to copy it 
theaselves - it's totally non*copyright - and it saves ae a lot 
of hassle. Apologies if that sounds lazy but I don't have the 
tiae to stand around running off 100 copies of Black Chip - but 
if soaeone else Hants to, please be ay guest. As a non-profit 
Baking enterprise I don't Bind anyone helping to distribute the 
paper by doing aore copies. 

Richard 



Electronics for Peace 


LONDON GROUP 


Electronics for Peace is a network of people, . 
principally working in the electronics and computing 
industries, who are concerned about the military 
implications of their profession. It is open to all those 
with an interest in electronics or computing. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CONTACT: 


LOUIS BARMAN 


89 ACRE ROAD 
KINGSTON UPON THAMES 
SURREY KT2 6ES 

TEL: 01 541 1825 


THE LONDON GROUP OF EfP ISON THE IsT THURSDAY EACH MONTH AT 7.30 PM 

AT: LONDON NEW TECHNOLOGY NETWORK . 68 — 100 ST. PANCRAS WAY (off Camden Road) LONDON NW1 9ES 

TUBE: CAMDEN TOWN B R = C AMDEN ROAD 


bear Richard, 

Actually i do feel that a different naae is 
needed for your fanzine since being quite a connoisseur of 
anarchist fanzines I do detect a radical difference betNeen your 
fanzine and all of the other publications and that is that it 
Nould not offend a iefty. Hon aoout 'Radical Coaputing ?* Mhat I 
aean by this is that anereas all other paaphlets deal 
exclusively Nith anarchist politics yours covers coaputers and 
then coaputers Nith anarchy, anereas others aiaays deal aith 
Norid class revolution you deal aith coaputer revolution. In 
short you are not as fanatical as aost fanzine anarchists are 
since Nhereas anarchisa is their priaary obsession, coaputing is 
yours. Therefore on reading the aag I realized that it nould not 
be read exclusively by anarchists. If you do not agree Nith Nhat 
I aa saying obtain a copy of Tear it Doan* (hard to do as it 
has been banned) it serves as a priae exaapie of hoa obsessed 
people becoae by anarchy. Also in your radical political aoaents 
you seea conspicuously less aggressive than your average 
anarcho, Nhich is no bad thing in ay opinion, nevertheless the 
Nhole idea is very intriguing and frightening potentially. 


Hoaever you have not converted ae to coaputers yet. A lot 
of ay technophobia has been instilled in ae by taking of 
Coaputers 'G'Levei at school at Nhich I scored a grand total of 
2.51 (2.5 for the prograa on calculating the area of a square, 0 
aarks for the exaa in Nhich I did not arite anything). Another 
experience is putting ae off technology and that is ualking ooan 
the road and thinking either : 

A) nould not the environaent appear so auch aore enriched 
if instead of all the disgusting office blocks, the stench of 
industrialise, the grinding aacaore factories, the cosaetic 
plastic shopping precincts, the desperate vandalise and 
deaolition sites there uas the rolling fields and aeadous of 
yesteryear. Yet all I ever see is hr industrial puking further 
over the last reaaining drops of nature Nith his bright neu 
technological areas. • 

1) aouid I really be so bored and lonely if ail those 
innane shits locked up in their noses and chained to their 
technology thought of talking to soaething aore nuaan for once. 


FACTS : 

The percentage of people ONning a television in Britain has 
risen to 981. The average Aaerican child has vieaed 5300 hours 
of teliy before reaching the age of four. Hy bub Hatches at 
least four hours a day. The oroducer of Dynasty earns £25,000000 
annually. Peoole have becoae so dependent on their oan little 
television aorio that one can say in ail certainty that if the 
television uas abolished toaorroa people aouid find their lives 
sc lacking there uould be a aajor revolution. Accounting for the 
fact that television is such a foraidable and addictive BRlio, 
Tnatcner plans to raoidiy increase broadcasting tiae. Realizing 
that the uneapioyed are dissatisfied aith her boring ooie she 
no* proposes 'Quality television' right up until the afternoon, 
if the aoney can't keep thea quiet the television Mill. All 
technology is just a fantasy to give peoole aith vacuous lives 
soae false noaer. 


i freouentiv realize that I don’t need druos to relieve ay 

# • # 

sooraoic ionehness 1 need people to stop staring at their 
screens and talk to ae instead. 

I none I have not offended you here as you seeaed quite 
decent in your iast letter 


Bear Marcel, 

Many thanks for the letter and kind thoughts 
expressed therein. You're quite correct about the tone of th f 
aagazine. I can't see noa anyone could get properly aggressive 
and angry using a coaputer. Mot only that but the aagazine i< 
aeant to be aeans of coaaunication betaeen equals (albeit vi; 
the iaperfect aediua of an editor!) rather those *in the knoa 
shouting abuse or shouing off to an iaaginary audience, a; 
attitude that seeas to exclude people. Another point is that J 
try to avoid poletical political articles as there are plenty of 
other papers that cater for thea, but none deal exclusively Nith 
coaputers froa an anarchist vieapoint. 

I could take issue Nith the assuaed 'naturalness* of 
yesteryear but it uould be irrelevant to the aain point of your 
letter that people are oecoaing increasing trapped into doaestic 
and private consuaption Nhich destroys coaaunication and 
coaaunity, although Jack Jones' article on Netaorking in this 
issue shoNS that even coaputers can be used to proaote both 
^coaaunication and coaaunity * although of an electronic kind. 

Finally I aust add that He re not in the business of 
selling coaputers - aany of the readers of the paper are very 
sceptical of their utility and ae’re all Nell aaare of the 
dangerous uses they can be put to by those in poaer. 

Hope you keep in touch, if anyone else froa lirainghaa 
. aouid like to contact Marcel I'd be pleased to pass on any 
letters, just ante c/o Black Chip. 

Yours, 

Richard. 

tie have received the follouing aissive froa RQHRAT froa 
soaeanere in the south of England. Black Chip is publishing this 
inforaation an the understanding that none of our readers aouid 
be so Nicked as to defraud British Teiecoa of its naro-earned 
aoney. Me also disclaia any responsibility for any daaage anyone 
aight do to their equipaent by using this inforaation. Meitner 
the publishers, editor, typist or R0MRAT theaselves have tried 
to use this equipaent as none of us has a aodea!!! 

'Everybody by noa is faailiar aith 'The Hackers Handbook* by 
Hugo Cornual1. Hell on pages 46/47 the barebones of a circuit to 
receive incoaing calls, at no cost to the caller, is given. All 
that is aissing are the coaponent values and their positions in 
the circuit.* 


Mon as I haven t got tiae to draa out ROMRAT's diagraa 
I snail siaply refer readers to the book theaselves for tne 
actual diagraa,(unich aas originally found on a bulletin board). 
Tne coaoonent Dn the top line is a Single Pole Single Tnroa 
saitch (anatever one of thea is!); the coaoonent on the second 
line is a IM4003 diode; on the next line are, froa left to right 
a 6.2K ona 0.5aatt resistor and a standard 0.2 LEB; and on the 
final line is a O.lEicrofarad 250voit dc capacitor. The value of 
this Iast coaoonent is not certain so you aay have to tinker 
around to get the speech quality right. Apologies to everyone if 
I've got the naaes of soae of these arong but ay set-up doesn t 
print funny electrical signs, or if it ooes, I don’t know noa!!! 

Mell if you understood any of that, and none of the 
oroouction teas did, you can now build yourself soaething that 
could earn you 3 aontns inside if you ever use it. Of course you 
could just build it for the fun of it and not use it and that 
aouid be totally iegai, especially if you haven't got a 
coaputer, a aodea or a phone. 

P.S. aouid soaeone like to do a serious review of ’The 
hacker's handbook' for the next issue of ‘Black Chip 6 . 



Yours (till tne rain stoos) 
Marcel voait. 
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ARTIFICIAL 


I NTEI_I_I GENCE 


Artificial Intelligence as a -field of research has existed 
for around thirty years or lore. Originally it Mas sore to do 
Mith psychology than computers, and Mas seen as a tool or aodel 
to explain and exaaine various foras of huaan intelligence. 

Hoaever in the past few years, (froa the setting up of the 
Japanese HITI Fifth 6eneration project I aould say) AI has . 
becoae a hyped-up buzz-word that is used by scientists and 
engineers aorking for the ailitary-industrial coapiex to get 
funds froa the state for research. The original aias of AI have 
largely been saaaped in the rush for dollars. Hhat is aore AI 
has noa becoae aiaost synonyaous aith the 'Expert Systea', ahich 
is aell described in the last issue of Hack Chip. 

I aould suggest that ahat passes for AI research, aias and 
aethods today is not AI at all but a seperate and distinct field 
of Machine Intelligence (HI). It could be suggested that this is 
just a play on aords but I aa convinced that there is a 
difference betaeen AI and HI, and furtheraore the two are 

deliberately kept confused in order to allay fears about the 
effects of HI. 

Okay, let's clarify teras. AI has to do aith huaan 
intelligence, it is a aay of testing and suggesting hypotheses 
in hoa huaan beings 'think*. Huaan thinking is not a aechanical 
process, it includes consciousness and (crucially) eaotion. Soae . 
foras of AI research atteapt to reproduce huaan style 
intelligence in aachines using both coaputer softaare and hard- 
aare. The essential feature is that consciousness is a part of 
intelligence and part of any AI systea. I haven't tried to 
define intelligence or const?nusnsss believing thea to he self- 
evident to any intelligence or consciousness. 


HI on the other hand has nothing to do aith huaan style 
intelligence and is essentially a seai-aechanical process that 
depends on sophisticated prograaaing techniques to function. 
Host of ahat passes for AI research (eg Expert Systeas, Fifth 
Generation etc) is actually HI research. It is precisely because 
HI has nothing to do aith consciousness that it is dangerous. 
The Expert Sytea has no consciousness and no aaareness, it aorks 
through its rules via heuristics and its solutions aean nothing 
! to it. Yet such systeas could soon be in executive rather than 
i advisory positions. An HI systea that cuts off a faaily's social 
security payaents aould not understand either ahat it had done 
nor ahat the consequences aere. The Pentagon aould like such HI 
systeas to run the aissile silos precisely because they aould 
have no understanding of nuclear aar. 

AI offers ouch, apart froa a path to the understanding of 
our oan thought processes, it offers us a chance to engage aith 
another conscious intelligence. Let’s face it, the prospect is 
vastly exciting. And the actual benefits could be iaaense. 

HI offers us nothing aore than further exploitation and 
aith it further dehuaanization of labour. If a aachine can do 
the saae job as a person isn't that person reduced even further 
to the level of a aachine? 

Personally I can aell understand ahy it serves the interest 
of the state to deliberately call HI Artificial Intelligence. 
Machine Intelligence is, after all, a very graphic tera. 

Pan 

P.S. I aould highly recoaaend Heisenbaua's book 'Coaputer Poaer 
and Huaan Reason' to anyone interested in AI. 



YOU IaIISIH YOU WERE 


\ • 


THEN YOU SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO BLACK CHIP ! 

SEND £2.00 FOR THE NEXT 4 COPIES OF YOUR 
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FAVOURITE MAGAZINE. 

ALL SUBSCRIBERS ARE LICENSED TO DO UNLIMITED 
PHOTOCOPIES TO SELL TO THEIR FRIENDS * 

SEND YOUR MONEY TO RICHARD ALEXANDER, 


1 


DUPONT ROAD, LONDON SW20 8EH 
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THE COMMUNICATIONS CAMPAIGN 


The communications industries have become very big 
business. Everybody uses some form of communica¬ 
tions service or system every day of their life. Tele¬ 
phone, television or a newspaper at home. Computer, 
radio link or international database at work. Huge com¬ 
panies are making vast profits from this, the major 
growth industry in the world, while fewer people in 
Britain can afford a phone, and thousands of workers 
have been thrown on the dole queue. 

* t 

The bush fire of technological and commercial change 
is roaring through these industries in a completely un¬ 
controlled and unplanned way. 

The government has fanned the flames by privatising 
British Telecom, the core of public communications in 
the UK, and by opening the public telecommunications 
service to competition by private companies like 
Mercury Communications Ltd. 

If this haphazard development in the broad industry 
continues unchecked, the benefits of new technologies 
and the new facilities that they make possible will be 
made available only to the rich and powerful. However, 
if they were drawn together into an integrated system 
they might serve the needs of the whole community. 
Telephone, postal, community and media services and 
resources, working together in a co-ordinated way as a 
public service, would not only provide facilities needed 
by industry but also improve the quality of life for all 
sections of society. 

Members of trade unions use the technologies at work, 
but also need some of the facilities to enable them to 
organise and plan effectively for their own future. One- 
parent households, old people, and others with low 
incomes need information to run their lives well, but 
can’t afford to exist as paying members of the "informa¬ 
tion society” and may thus join the ranks of the “ir/or- 
mation poor”. Local authorities and governments want 
to promote economic growth in information technology 
and services, but as well as jobs they also need to 
secure and develop welfare and services. 


Taken together, these all imply that the future of the 
communications industries must be broadly and 
sensitively planned in an integrated way. 

"The Communications Campaign" aims to draw 
together communications workers, users, and local 
authorities to develop a plan for an integrated com¬ 
munications system. The campaign has been promoted 
by a group of workers in British Telecom, concerned 
about the future of their industry, and by the GLC. 

A programme of information and education will aim to 
keep workers and users of communications services “in 
the know" about the latest developments in the industry, 
their effect on jobs and services, and some ideas about 
what we can do about them. 

Over the next year a-series of pamphlets will be 
produced on topics such as: the future role of postal 
services, the cable industry, broadcasting and publish¬ 
ing, the role of computers in telecommunications, the 
way new technology has affected women’s employ¬ 
ment in the communications industry, public informa¬ 
tion services, and current developments in the public 
telephone network. 
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The campaign will arrange a series of workshops to 
allow communications workers and users to consider 
how all the parts of the industry should be working 

together in the interest of the whole community. 

The ideas developed in the pamphlets and workshops 
will be drawn together into a plan for the industry at a 
"Communications Conference” in March 1986. The 
plan will refer to policies which trade unions can 
develop and pursue. It will also refer to actions and 
support required from local and national government. 

To make sure that all parts of the industry are properly 
covered in the programme, a steering committee has 
been set up. It meets monthly on the last Tuesday to 
approve drafts of pamphlets, organise the workshops, 
and prepare for the conference. At each meeting one 
member introduces a discussion about a particular part 
of the industry. In this way, meetings not only deal with 
business relating to the direction of the campaign, but 
aiso provide a useful forum for the discussion of the 
latest developments. 


The steering committee invites your 
participation in this work. You can 
join in with: 

• ideas about communication 
services you think are needed 

•information and views about 
where and when information 
technology displaces, disperses or 
creates jobs 

•information about the effects of 
the privatisation of British Telecom 
on workers, subscribers, and 
workers in other parts of the 
industry 

•information and views about the 
communications needs of the 
whole community, and particular 
groups of people with special 
needs. 


This will not be an academic 
exercise. Any plan for an integrated 
communications system will have to 
focus on issues like: 


•the operating principles of 
services 


•how they should be paid for; and 


•how they should be owned and 
controlled. 

A plan will also have to produce 
ideas about how the services can be i 
developed to meet the new and j 
unmet needs of the community and i 
of workers. 


The Communications Unit, The Showroom, South Block, County Hall, London, 
or telephone 01-633 5958 and speak to SLIM HALLETTor WILF NICHOLLS 
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